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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND OF METHOD 


Reading readiness in relation to background and experience—reading as part of 
the development of power of expression. 

Various methods of tackling reading and their implications—response to visual 
pattern and to significant purpose jn reading—the effect of де movements. 
Example of the working ој memory and recognition in learning to read—pro- 
ficiency in ‘mechanical skill versus а more comprehensive aim—speech and play 
activities in relation to reading. 


CHILDREN may learn to read in many ways. Certain 
children teach themselves to do it so readily and easily 
that it would only hinder progress to impose a stage- 
by-stage method upon them. It will probably be 
found that in the home and in the family to which such 
children belong the reading habit is part of common 
life, They are surrounded by books and by people 
reading books. From their earliest days these children 
have been given picture-books to look at, there has been 
reading aloud and story-telling, and they have over- 
heard and taken part in a great deal of conversation. 
The result is that they are already familiar with many 
of the words and speech-patterns which they will meet 
in their reading. When they hear a story read aloud 
and look at the pictures which accompany it, they are 
able to remember a large part of the text and to recall it 
and repeat it. For them the barrier between the 
spoken and the written word is quickly broken down. 
Somehow or other, amidst the many other activities 
such children are likely to take part in, they begin to 
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recognise words and phrases, and soon find themselves 
reading. It is clear that the choice of method in 
formal reading lessons is of comparative unimportance 
to them. The point is that they overcome difficulties 
in the course of their endeavour to read because of 
the satisfaction and pleasure they get from it.* 
Yet this is not so with many children. Where the 
background is less rich in reading material, where 
opportunities for using language in the context of a 
full and varied life are fewer, where vocabulary is small 
because speech is limited to the exchange of the barest 
commonplaces, where there are few picture-books, and 
where there is no one with time to answer questions, 
read aloud, or tell stories, learning to read is indeed a 
task. Children with such backgrounds need help, and 
for a great many of them the help must, inthe beginning, 
provide the kind of experience which gives rise to fluent 
expressive speech, as ability to use the spoken word with 
some success must be a preliminary to reading and 
to understanding the printed word. Therefore to force 
children to concentrate on the mechanics of reading, 
to interpret the symbols that indicate sounds, and to 
combine those sounds into words before they have some 
command of spoken language is harmful and retarding. 
To urge them to attack reading merely as an exercise 
in mental discipline is equally dangerous. Antipathetic 
attitudes may be set up, progress hindered, and read- 
ing, and all connected with it, shunned. Unless learn- 
ing to read is related from the start to all that is taking 
place in a child's development, it becomes an isolated, 
often uncongenial, piece of drudgery in no way con- 


* It is, of course, not only differences of cultural b: 
i ackground 
that determine the ease and speed with which a child ay learn 


to read spontaneously, but differences in inn ili 
b nS А ate ability may also 
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nected in the child’s mind with the normal business 
of growing up. It is essential, then, if the best kind of 
help is to be given, to procure for the children the great- 
est possible speed and ease in learning to read, and at 
all costs to avoid attempts to force, to teach too soon, 
or short-circuit the natural stages that natural growth 
and development dictate. : 

The question, at what age it is most desirable to begin 
to learn to read, will be discussed later. It may be of 
interest here to glance at the history of the.teaching 
of reading and to note how differences in method have 
developed in accordance with the progress of psycho- 
logical research, and with the study of the principles of 
growth in young children. There is evidence that the 
Romans made use of wooden blocks to introduce the 
letters. "These were presumably used like the wooden 
bricks played with in Victorian nurseries and the 
large-type alphabet sheets occasionally to be found 
to-day. The method was built on recognition of 
individual letters first, and the composing of these 
letters into syllables, words, and, eventually, sentences 
and in that order. In the Middle Ages we can trace 
the use of another method of learning, one of special 
interest to-day, when the methods of teaching reading 
are being so widely revised. The medieval monk, one 
of a very small community of readers, had perforce to 
learn from the material at hand, The Missal or The Book 
of Hours. From constant repetition he already knew 
by heart many passages in these, and so he began his 
reading on material familiar to him. Indeed, some of 
these ‘scholars? were blamed for duplicity, for, once 
they had recognised some word as a clue, they could 
recite whole pages by heart, without being able to read 
formally. Some got no farther than this. Others 
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gradually learned to recognise the individual words in 
the prayers they knew so well and, later on, the 
individual letters forming the words, and so, eventually, 
mastered the reading process. "These methods would 
now be considered psychologically sound (as will be 
shown further on), although they arose accidentally and 
were not credited as educationally valid until the 
present day. Many adults learning to read, and many 
children left to their own devices, will employ, and do 
employ, the same method. This was recently borne * 
out by the experiments conducted in connection with 
teaching illiterate soldiers to read. 

The coming of compulsory education in the nine- 
teenth century brought reading to the forefront. 
Every child of school age was to be taught to read. 
Teachers were few, classes were large, and children had 
to be taught on uniform methods. They learned the 


names of the letters and often recited the spelling of 
each word in unison: 


T-H-E, the, T-H-E, the, Т-Н-Е, the 
C-O-W, cow, C-O-W, cow, C-O-W, cow 


They repeated each page, indeed they often said each 
sentence, over and over again, day after day, until at 
the end of the year they had a whole book of some 
forty-eight pages by heart which could be recited to 
the inspectors. 

As time went on, the teachers, alive to the fact that 
these methods did not sufficiently stimulate the abilities 
of their children, sought for a better way. The old 
alphabet approach was dropped and what was known 
as the phonic method was widely used in its stead. By 
this method the children still learned the letters first; 
this time by their sounds instead of their names, and, 
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by carefully graded exercises, they learned to combine 
these sounds to make words. Some of the older books 
began with two-letter words, and the children read 
such matter as: 


It is an ox A hen is in a gig 
Is it an ox? A wig in a gig 
An ox it is! A pen in a gig 


They went on to exercises; * sounding * three and four- 
letter words, and, finally, at the end of the book they 
were able to read such sentences as * He is a giddy lad. 
He giggles and goggles’! One cannot imagine the 
meaning of such a sentence inspiring children with the 
desire to read farther. 

Later efforts produced much more interesting 
reading-matter, but many present-day readers for 
beginners still direct their approach, to a certain extent, 
upon this phonic method. The process indicates that 
reading is the mastery of mechanical skill. But few 
worth-while thoughts or facts can be expressed in two, 
three, and four-letter words, especially when non- 
phonic words, so frequent in our English spelling, are 
eliminated. It is comparable to a child doing a 
jig-saw puzzle where only the teacher knows the 
picture to be constructed. As the child obediently 
learns sounds, puts sounds together (thus making 
words), puts words together (thus making sentences), 
and so arrives at the thought or fact to be conveyed, 
the final result is apt to be blurred and lost. The 
*recognition of the interlocking shapes becomes more 
important than the final picture to be constructed. — 

But, largely as the result of the work of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel in the nineteenth century, it became 
clears that if a task was associated with play, 
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children’s efforts were more.readily and satisfactorily 
engaged. Hence the elaborate sets of apparatus, 
invented to make the learning of reading as like a 
game as possible. Much ingenuity was expended to 
provide an easy approach to the acquisition of a skill 
that led only to reading four-word sentences of three- 
letter words. Those devices delighted the children as 
a pastime, but only helped them slowly to reading for 
content. The children tended, naturally, to concen- 
trate on the game and not on the real purpose of the 
effort, the meaning of the sentence. The belief that 
reading is a logical process built on mastery of letter, 
syllable, word, made it imperative that the simplest 
words should be learned first, so that the famous “ cat 
is on the mat’ was, in truth, about the quality of the fare 
that could be offered. Despite this discouragement, 
children did win through to the later stage, thus 
mastering the process. But at what a cost and with 
what attitudes towards literature! Many children 
were slow and inattentive, failing to see the con- 
nection between their labours and the satisfaction 
reading might provide, and so painful experience with 
early efforts detracted from the later pleasures of reading 
and all that reading should lead to. The habit of 
normal speech, the rhythms of phrase and sentence 
when spoken in a living situation were absent from this 
dogged, hesitating performance. When mouthing each 
sound separately, synthesising sounds into syllables 
and words it was impossible to get the sense, to 
make out the meaning of the whole rapidly enough to 
perceive that this was the spoken word. Hence comes 
much of the toneless, flavourless oral reading that still 
persists in the upper forms of some Schools. This 
Separation of mechanics from meaning dies hard: 
12 
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To-day we are presented with an entirely different 
approach, not an invented means of overcoming the 
admitted difficulties of learning to read, but a method 
founded upon observation of children’s development, of 
their natural way of learning in all the inter-related 
activities connected with everyday life, Perhaps the 
most important aspect of this ‘ child knowledge ° is the 
apprehension that development is ап all-embracing 
process, engaging activities and abilities at all the many 
points which life presents. For instance, in the learning 
of language, the mastering of the ability to express 
oneself in the mother tongue, knowledge comes through 
experience, not through instruction. No teacher would 
attempt to teach a young child to speak by giving a 
lesson in grammatical construction, however simple, or 
by providing vocabularies to be learned, or by making 
him practise a variety of sentence patterns. Such a 
process would have no meaning, for it would be totally 
unconnected with reality. The teacher knows that the 
young child is learning his language in the course of 
all his other learning, as he eats his breakfast and asks 
for what he wants, as he plays with other children and 
communicates his desires and intentions, as he talks 
in school about what he is doing, as he tells about the 
happenings in the daily life of his home. What we 
call linguistic development is part and parcel of all 
development, not a separate process that can thrive 
apart. 

In childhood, where all is so new and strange and 
tinpredictable, the response is bound to be to the whole 
of living as the child meets it in the multitudinous 
contacts of his daily doings, not to a specialised part 
of it requiring particular and extended experiences in a 
single direction; if he responded in this way the child 
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would already be an adult. In the same manner, 
his eye responds to wholes before parts, he recognises 
the visual pattern before he notes details. And he 
associates these visual patterns with the happenings and 
things they stand for. Anyone who enjoys the society 
of small children knows this. Go for a walk with a 
five-year-old who has not yet learned formally to read, 
and note how ready he is to ‘read’ after his own 
fashion, by recognising the visual pattern. You point 
to a printed name at a street corner and draw his 
attention to it. ‘Skittle Alley,’ he repeats. ‘What a 
funny name!’ In a moment there is more reading to 
be done. ‘Bus Stop,’ or ‘ Wet Paint,’ or ‘One Way 
Street,’ the names of streets and houses and shops. 
Recognition works fast. ‘What does that say?" you 
may ask. ‘Bus Stop,’ he answers. ‘Not Skittle 
Alley?’ you venture, intent on your own experiment. 
“Silly! How could it say Skittle Alley? How would 
the people know where to get on the bus? That's the 
place where the bus stops. Didn’t you know?’ Each 
time the five-year-old passes down that street it is 
likely, if his mind is active, that he will be proud and 
delighted to recognise such words and phrases. In 
fact the street has become his reading-book. 

_ The observer has now satisfied himself about three 
significant principles connected with the mode of 
learning to read that comes naturally to children. The 
first principle is that recognition of the visual pattern 
of certain words and combinations of words is possible 
without knowledge of the letters and syllables that go to 
make them up. Secondly, this recognition is dependent 
on some association that is real and important to the 
child. (* That is where the bus stops. How could it 
say Skittle Alley? °) Thirdly, he is willing and eager 
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to learn when he discovers that the thing learned tells 
him something he wants to know. And what he wants 
to know is certain to be related to the immediate day- 
to-day personal happenings that he takes part in, not, 
for instance, the information that ‘The ox is in the 
box. The observer may note further that memory- 
and-recognition principle works with the majority of 
children, and, to a certain extent, independently 
of teaching in school. The child who passed a note in 
school saying * wil yuo cum out to tee wiv mee. Iliv 
at Broadhurst Gardens? had been taught, presumably, 
on the phonic method, and the result is a futile fumbling 
for sound families? But when he comes to the words 
he knows by using his visual memory, from noticing 
street names, he remembers the pattern and can 
produce it correctly, although it is probable that he 
has never learned formally to spell the words. So it is 
clear that the more important words or phrases are 
to the child, the more likely he is to remember and 
recognise them. In fact, the immediate significance of 
the written word combined with the constant sight of a 
given pattern is likely to be more effective than 
so-called phonic word-building, however carefully 
and attractively taught. The shapes of such words 
as caterpillar, grub, butterfly, are recognised more easily, 
because of their diversity, than are such phonetically 
simple words as pad, bad, sad, had. Moreover, these 
simple words are very easily confused, for the р of ‘pad is 
only slightly different in construction from the b in 
‘bad; cot and cat differ only by the addition of a small 
line on the side of one letter, turning an o into an а 
where script type happens to be used. The words 
caterpillar, grub and butterfly can well have an impelling 
intere&t as they have relationship to the child’s thought 
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and experience; but a list of similar words, such as 
pad, bad, sad, had, is unlikely to have any such vital 
significance. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that adult 
reading does not consist of a laborious recognition of 
every single word in the line. Groups of letters, * key " 
letters, and other short-cut methods of response give the 
clue that makes for recognition at a glance. Experi- 
ments have shown that adults who read at normal speed 
need only characteristic outlines of letters or words to 
seize the meaning of the context. A study of adult 
reading has proved also that the movement of the eye 
is one of forward sweeps and pauses, called ‘ fixation 
pauses,’ when the eye is at rest. During the forward 
sweep a group of words is recognised, and then, while 
the eye is momentarily at rest, their import is flashed to 
the mind. An attempt by children to go back, build up, 
hesitate, pick up a chain of syllables to make a word, 
is not, therefore, in keeping with natural reading habits 
and movements of the eye. All reading at a quick pace 
in adults or children is eventually dependent on rapid 
visual recognition of patterns of print. It is necessary 
to remember, nevertheless, that there are individual 
differences of eye-span among all readers, both adult 
and children. It is, therefore, useless to attempt to 
force the pace with children. And to do so may hold 
up development in other directions. 

It follows, then, working on these lines, that the first 
step is to provide the experiences that give rise to 
natural and purposeful speech. When reading prope: 
begins, it must deal with these experiences and be in the 
language already familiar to the children through 
constant use and hearing of words and sentences 
expressing them. And it is vital that the written 
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word, like the spoken word, should have a value as 
meaning. 

After this, it is a matter of deepening the impressions 
of the visual patterns in various ways, and eventually 
of differentiating, in given sentences, first words, and, 
in the end, letters. And this will be part of an organised 
individual scheme, no one scheme meeting the needs 
of every teacher. 

For instance, sentences about children's activities 
dictated by themselves may be written on the daily 
news-sheets, such as— 


* John is making a bus,’ 

* Jean is making a doll’s bed,’ 

“ Barbara has painted а picture of harvest,’ 

* Betty has painted a picture of the Three Bears.’ 


Some of these words will stand out at once and Бе 
recognised as single units. Further discrimination 
follows in the repetition of is making, has painted. Later 
still, the child will discriminate further, recognising 
the similarities in word construction: John and Jean 
begin with 7; Betty and Barbara begin with B. 

A closer examination of the steps that must be taken 
in making fullest use of visual memory in the teaching 
of reading, and certain suggestions for methods of 
taking these steps, are contained in succeeding 
chapters. Environment, special interests and needs, 
and many other factors will influence the choice of 
method and materials that a particular teacher will find 


° necessary in a particular class and in a particular 


school. As in all vital and successful teaching, much 
depends on the attitude of the teacher in observing and 
understanding the individual child and in providing for 
his all-round growth. 
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And here it must be admitted that the application of 
theories based on these discoveries, including training 
in visual perception and training in reliance on memory 
and recognition, is far from simple. The teacher needs 
constantly-to keep alive to the children’s life and play, 
and to adapt reading material to these in a lively and 
flexible manner. There is little doubt that what are 
known as phonic methods have appealed to many 
teachers because, following a well-graded system, with 
specific tests at every stage, they gained therefrom a 
feeling of security. Moreover, the logical nature of 
such methods may appeal to the mature mind of the 
teacher, who is apt to feel’ that it must have a similar 
effect on the child. Thus, as has already been 
suggested, many elaborate systems have been evolved, 
very satisfying to the teacher, in which the accumu. 
lation of apparatus was an attraction in itself but had 
little to do with linguistic development in the children. 
Be that as it may, the response of the children them- 
selves to a reading course that marches with their 
experience and with their way of setting about things 
is convincing in its effect. With this kind of teaching 
their output of energy increases and their powers 
develop in many directions. 

But the mastering of the mechanics, the acquisition of 
Speed and facility in learning. to read, is only part 
of a much larger learning process, the acquiring of 
facility in expression, which begins when a child first 
starts to articulate words, and which goes on all through 
his years of rapid growth. Progress in using language 


in all its aspects is part of this process; the ability to 


communicate, and, later on, to clarify ideas, is also part 
of it. Everything tha 


c t goes on in expression, whether 
in the use of the spoke 


n or written word, is a contiruous 
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process in the life of the individual, and is one measure 
of his sensitiveness in responding to everything 
in school or out of it. Mastery of vocabulary, of 
speech patterns, of sentence structure, and the rest 
come as a natural process of growth, and are only 
truly learned in the living situation in which the 
necessity to use such forms occurs. The reading-books 
in the series in which these principles are applied are 
designed to provide the kind of reading material that 
will be agreeable and stimulating to young children, 
that is, material very closely connected with their being 
and doing. The basic manipulative materials have 
always provided the experimental play materials of 
childhood. Who, for example, has not delighted in 
making mud-pies? Water, sand, clay, wood—such is 
the stuff of reality to children. Playing with these 
materials they are discovering what they so urgently 
want to know—the qualities of things, how they feel, 
how they can be manipulated, the nature of the 
commonest materials around them. 

They are also discovering, with a zest almost com- 
parable with the sensations of artists, what their own 
powers are, how they can control material, pour and 
splash and squeeze and pat and roll and hammer and 
shape and delve, and, a later stage but an equally urgent 
one, how they can combine these operations to make 
things; in fact, in however rough and primitive a 
manner, how to create. These experiences are occasions 
for compelling speech; operations demand speech, 

“satisfaction and excitement demand expression. The 
first series of readers attempt to provide the sentences 
and expressions that would naturally be used by 
children playing with such materials. The child intent 
upor his * work? will be likely to talk of his work, to use 
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language to complete his experience. When he comes 
to read about these same experiences, he recalls his 
own actions, and he is living his experiences over again; 
ánd the reality and significance of the spoken word 
are recaptured in the written word. Incidentally he 
has taken his first step in the appreciation of literature— 
a point that will be reconsidered in the final chapter. 
Other of the activity books deal in the same way with 
further development in play experiences. 

The attempt has been made in all these books to use 
a selected vocabulary and to make it the vocabulary 
children would be likely to use themselves in talking 
about their activities, and thus to associate reading in 


all its aspects as closely as possible with the business of 
living. 
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Preliminaries to reading—the importance of opportunities for speech—the environ- 
ment that produces these opportunities. ` 
Constructive play with sand, waler, clay and wood—experiences that give 
rise to speech. 
Picture books and story-telling—the use of wall-pictures—creating the need for 


reading and writing. 


We have seen that training in the mechanics of speech 
and in its use as a means of expression is an indispens- 
able preliminary to the teaching of reading. Let us 
now carry this consideration farther. 

It is readily to be observed that some children come 
to school unable to articulate correctly or to pronounce 
some of the sounds used in speech. This is due in 
certain cases to imperfect control over speech organs. 
In other cases it arises from the child’s inability to 
distinguish the sounds he hears and to reproduce 
them. Many children have so restricted a vocabularly 
that they are unable to express anything but the 
simplest impressions, and they have not advanced 
far enough to be able to express themselves in properly 
constructed sentences. Thus, a very young child, 
"when shown a picture, will point to individual details 
and say ‘girl, ‘horse, ‘baby.’ A more advanced 
child at a later stage of development will express 
himself in simple sentences about each detail separately : 
©There’s a girl, ‘Thats a horse.’ Later still, the 
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child will give a description of the whole picture: 
* The horse is in a field and the girl is standing beside 
it: The baby is sitting on the grass clapping her 
hands.’ Children in nursery schools and in the 
infants’ department of primary schools should have 
unlimited opportunities, not only for talking freely with 
their companions, but also for hearing such forms of 
speech as are embodied in nursery tales, rhymes, and 
jingles, and also in the conversation of educated adults. 

It is now of importance to think of reading as an 
extension of the ability to use language as speech, and 
to consider how speech powers develop in the young 
child and how ability to use language more purposively 
is the outcome of the maturing of his mind. 

All education, in and out of school, includes progress 
in speech ability, growing in subtlety and precision as 
life grows more complex. ' The more things you want, 
the more words you will require in order to ask for 
them.’ Thus, in babyhood, the first attempt at utter- 
ance is by means of a cry of pain or a gurgle of 
satisfaction. These sounds are related to fundamental 
desires—for example, hunger, or the removal of a cause 
of pain. They are, in fact, a means of communication 
and the beginning of social intercourse. Soon these 
sounds are used to express emotions more exactly, 
crows and coos of happiness or wails and grunts of dis- 
pleasure. Before the baby begins to use words as a 
means of communication he can often understand what 
is said to him. Later on, he begins, dimly, to realise 
that words can do more for him than sounds. And, 
much later, he shows his growing understanding of the 
value of words by realising that everything has a name. 
He wants to know the names of things, and asks to be 
told what they are by making questioning sounds, 
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sounds which. later develop into definite words and 
sentences. So we find children normally equipping 
themselves to deal with their environment by mastering 
the names of people and things and, later, the words 
which express the common actions of daily life. There- 
fore children need to be helped, not only by taking part 
in ordinary conversation, but by. being” encouraged to 
record their experiences in expressive speech. This is 
why, throughout the activity readers, so much emphasis 
has been laid on the importance of noting what the 
children do in: their normal play, and how they 
express themselves in the course of it, since play 
constitutes, at this stage, a large part of experience. 
Great care has been exercised, in selecting the vocabu- 
lary of these books, to establish the right relationship 
between language and experience. This relationship is 
of vital significance in the development of the child, 
and merits further consideration.* 

'The environment to which the child is introduced 
when he enters school should give endless opportunities 
for speech arising out of experience. In preparation 
for the morning's work the children learn to hang up 
coats and hats; they wash, and change shoes, and the 
teacher, watching and listening, will help those who 
need assistance in expressing their wants and in making 
requests. Some children bring flowers or other 
interesting objects to school ‘The inspection of these 
stimulates conversation, and groups of children will 
talk about the flowers as they arrange them. The 
morning assembly, greetings, and prayers enable the 
children to join in hymns and prayers, and this joining-in 
gives confidence to shy children and. newcomers. 


* For a more detailed exposition of this theme see Watts’ 
The Language and Mental Development of Children (Chapter 1). 
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Communal activity is helpful to the individual child 
because it provides more stimuli than does solitary 
activity. In repeating rhymes and jingles the children 
‚ are attracted by the rhythm of words, just as hymns 
at assembly attract them by their tunes. Both 
encourage the shy child to join in with the others so 
that he gradually enjoys taking part in this activity. 
He thus begins to gain the power of expression 
without which he cannot hope to read. 

The environment of any school for young children 
should provide facilities for the natural activities of 
childhood, constructive play with sand, water, clay, 
and wood. A corner of the room should contain 
furniture and apparatus for household activities, such 
as cooking, washing, sweeping, dusting. The children 
learn to prepare for such activities and to put away the 
objects they have used when they have finished with 
them. Such occupations encourage conversation 
among the children themselves, while the teacher takes 
part both in the activities and the conversation. She 
notes defects and faulty expression, deciding when 
is the right time to help the child without restraining 
spontaneity and freedom of speech. 

During this same period new speech patterns are 
presented to the children as they listen to stories, repeat 
nursery rhymes and jingles and take part in simple 
dramatised versions of them. Such speech patterns 
are often repeated by the children for the sheer pleasure 
given by the rhythm, at first simply as a sequence of 
pleasing sounds but, often, later, as a part of their own + 
speech. One can sometimes overhear this actually 
taking place. A small child who had become familiar 

„with the phrase, * All the gold had vanished,’ occurring 
several times in a well-known story, was heard to repeat 
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the phrase to herself over and over again, dwelling with 
obvious delight on the word ‘ vanished, a new word 
met in a context important to the story and hence- 
forward to be included in her general vocabulary. 
Another child frequently repeated to herself the difficult 
phrase, ‘ Then back he barks with throat upthrown,' 
from verses which had been read to her, apparently 
fascinated by the sound as much as by the sense of the 
words. Less relevant, and sometimes amusing con- 
junctions of oft-repeated phrases may sometimes occur. 
A little boy who was accustomed to memorise passages 
from Scripture and who was also making his first in- 
cursions into the field of mathematics was heard to 
murmur, ‘ Two cats on one wall and one cat on another 
wall; how many cats altogether? Come, let us reason 
together, saith the Lord.’ 

The provision of suitable play activities gives an even 
more important impetus to speech development. Ithas 
been found that conversations have been more alive and 
real when they have occurred while the children have 
been using the basic materials in up-to-date nursery 
schools and infants classes. The deep creative satis- 
faction which the children experience in handling sand, 
water, clay, wood, and paint, wells up into speech. 
The making of objects, animals, toys; the comparison of 
one object with another; the discussion of sizes, colours, 
and other qualities of the articles produced leads to a 
considerable extension of vocabulary and natural, easy 
expression. Again, finger plays, songs, verses, simple 
stories of daily life, the handling of good picture-books, 
all contribute to make children ready and eager 
for the next stage in their development, when they will 


be ready to recognise the shapes of the written words 


which.stand for these experiences. 
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My Firsr јатие Books have provided a basis for 
story-telling and other recreative activities connected 
with the lives of children at home, at school, and out- 
of-doors. Getting up in the morning, meal-times, 
shopping, going to school, playing in the garden or 
street, going for walks—all such incidents occur 
regularly in the lives of children, whether rich or poor. 
Similarly, the play materials which form the subjects of 
the first activity readers are beloved by all children, and 
are available in town or country, in cottage or country 
seat. Clay may be the mud of the city gutter, the earth 
of the field, or the material of the potters’ craft. Water 
may be available in an expensive nursery tray or in the 
shining puddles of the broken pavement, or just in 
mother’s wash-tub. Sand may be the natural element 
of the fisherman's child or got from a builder on an 


urban estate. Rough pieces of wood are picked up in 
garden, thicket, and rubbish-dump. The play of 
normal children takes the form of activities which are 
similar whatever the circumstances and environment. 
Water is scooped up and poured out. Different kinds 
of receptacles, such as a cup, mug or jug, a funnel or 
teapot, a rubber tube or an old tyre, a pepper-pot or 
sugar-sifter give delight, in turn, as the water rushes, 
flows, or is sprinkled from the container. The be- 
haviour of articles thrown into the water, the cork or 
raft which floats, the stone which sinks, the sponge 
which absorbs the water and may be squeezed dry 
again, the noises made by objects as they strike the 
water, all provide surprise, interest and experience 
And the outcome is almost always speech, an attempt 
to express delight in the impressions that have been 
received. 


1 Similarly, at first, handling clay gives the delight of 
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squeezing and pressing the cold, plastic substance; 
and, at first, this pleasurable experience is all that the 
child demands. Soon, however, he finds that his 
squeezing and squashing, patting and flattening will 
produce shapes to which his imagination can give a 
name. The shaping of animals and other objects gives 
rise to experimentation as the child discovers that 
certain manipulations will enable him to produce a more 
satisfactory shape. 

Sand, which provides a satisfying bulk, is shovelled 
or carted about from one place to another. This 
activity leads to the game of piling the transferred 
heaps in definite shapes, such as the traditional castle, 
or of moulding them into sand-pies. Imagination and 
experience soon develop the play farther, and the castle 
is given an identity, or the group of pies becomes 
a building estate. Shells, stones, and other objects 
add to the reality of the game. The use of water 
to bind the sand together is discovered, and the 
substance now lends itself to some of the uses to which 
clay may be put. 

The purpose for which these universal interests of 
childhood are introduced into our activity readers is 
now clear. The narrative meets the children on their 
own level and assumes no knowledge or experience 
which is not within their grasp. It presents a familiar 
setting for their first essays in formal education. Much 
preliminary activity, however, will take place before 
children use the books for reading. The many forms 

"which this activity may take are referred to 
subsequently. 

Additional material which will be found useful in 
this pre-reading stage is provided by the large-scale 
pictuses which are published in connection with 
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our activity readers, each wall-picture being an en- 
largement of an illustration contained in one of the 
books with the addition of a short descriptive sentence. 
The aim is that the children become familiar with the 
pictures and with the look of the sentences so that the 
wall-pictures may serve as a link between the pre- 
reading activities and the more formal reading from 
the books. Thus the gap between informal play and 
the first attempts at reading is bridged. Quite natur- 
ally, and growing out of the creative work done by the 
children, the need for reading and writing will gradually 
become felt. This is the time for the teacher to draw 
attention to the written symbols, not as isolated units, 
but combined in sentences which stand for the real 
things the child has made or the living experiences he 
has had. 

The first sentences to be read may tell that ‘Tom 
made a sofa for the doll’s house’ or that ‘ Mary has a 
new baby at home.’ The words ‘hot? and ‘cold’ 
on the water-taps, the name of the school over the 
entrance, the names over the pegs for hats and coats 
begin to stand away from their background and to 
arouse curiosity. The printed word has meaning and 
significance. In fact, the children find they are 
beginning to read. 
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Practice in sentence recognition—the use of labels, games, directions, records, 
weather charts, drawing projects and the like. 

Example of the use of a story as reading material with flash-cards and labels 
—matching-cards, duplicate sentence-cards, and cut-out figures. ` 

Sentence recognition leading to word recognition—the acquiring of a vocabulary 
for the first reading book—the recognition of letters. 


AFTER the pre-reading stage has been passed the 
teacher should take advantage of the widening interests 
and curiosity characteristic of this age. In order to 
provide a larger range ofsentence recognition, objects in 
the room may be labelled with their names or with 
sentences calling attention to them: ‘ This is the clay 
bin” * The bricks are in this box.’ ‘ Please put your 
chalk here) ‘Please close the door? The children 
will quickly associate the shapes of the words and 
sentences with the objects, and eventually recognise 
the labels apart from the objects. 

The letterpress under or opposite a picture in the 
books becomes identified with that picture, and the 
sentence acquires meaning. We are all familiar with 
the way a child loves to repeat a phrase or sentence 
every time he comes to a favourite picture. One 
little girl said * Gee up Neddy ’ every time she looked 
at a certain page of a picture-book. Her teacher 
wrote the words under the picture, and great was 
the child’s delight when she found she could “ read ’ her 
own sentence. 

Here are some examples of classroom activities which 
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have provided lively reading material. Tony painted 
a picture of his sister skipping and showed it to the other 
children. The teacher, seizing the opportunity, wrote 
in large bold script under the picture— This is Tony’s 
sister skipping in the sunshine. Tom and Dick made 
aeroplanes of wood and displayed them triumphantly 
to the class. A craze for making aeroplanes began, and 
an aerodrome was made and duly labelled with the 
words “ This-is an aerodrome’ and ‘ This way to the 
aerodrome.’ The children began to label their toys. 
The teacher wrote on long strips of paper, sentences like 
“Tom and Dick have made aeroplanes,’ placing them 
where they met the children’s eyes as they saw the 
models. A group of children made buns, tarts, and 
„loaves of clay. A baker’s shop was suggested. A shop 
was set up on a disused desk or a box. This provided 
work from day to day until scales, cash box, poster, 
paper bags, and other equipment were in place. The 
name of the shop was chosen, written by the teacher, 
and set in place by a child. The teacher also wrote 
notices about the shop, ‘Shop open. ‘ Shop closed.’ 
* Sorry, no ices,’ as well as labels about the buns and 
loaves, and any other notices required. Gradually a 
working vocabulary became familiar to the children 
and they began making their own labels, notices, and 
price lists. All kinds of games grew out of these 
activities, and the children began to play with the cards 
themselves, distinguishing one from another, matching 
them to the objects to which they related. They 
became so familiar with them that they recognised and 
used them in other sentences and contexts, 

Similar cards might deal with ordinary classroom 
activities, such as the arranging of flowers brought by 
the children. E 
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Please Please 
arrange the flowers tidy the cupboards 
to-day to-day 

(Margaret) (Peter) 


Please Please 
open the window look after visitors 
to-day to-day . 
(Richard) (James) 


The way in which these notices, apportioning 
popular daily jobs, are sct out will help to draw 
attention to repeated words. ‘ Please > and ‘ to-day’ 
are soon recognised, and later someone will notice that 
© Please " and * Peter ? begin with the same letter. Thus 
will children begin to discriminate, to look for similar- 
ities and differences, and indicate their readiness to 
proceed with the analysis and synthesis which are 
involved in learning to read. 

Watering plants, putting away toys and materials 
bring about familiarity with the look of the words 
which express these activities. A card with the words 
‘Please arrange the flowers to-day? may be placed 
in a framework with a slot for another card bearing 
the name of the child chosen for the task. * Please 
put your toys in the cupboard,’ ‘ Please keep the lid 
on the clay. bin’ are examples of simple instructions 
that introduce new words and phrases. A record 
of birthdays, with the names of the children changed 
Sach time a birthday is celebrated can be kept, 
and a weather chart, also changed each day. The 
children soon learn to distinguish the labels ‘It is 
fine to-day, ‘It is raining to-day, ‘It is windy 
to-day,’ The making of ° news-books? to be used as 
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reading-books is another way of introducing children 
to reading and writing. 

The child uses drawing as a natural means of 
expressing what matters to him and what he feels 
strongly about. He will select from his busy life 
one aspect of it or one episode and dwell on it in 
his picture. The teacher will find an opportunity here 
both to discover what experiences the child thinks 
are important and also to help him express his ideas in 
writing as well as in drawing. The teacher may then 
do one of two things. She may either get the child to 
talk about his picture, and write what he says under- 
neath it for him; or, better still, she may write what he 
says on an odd piece of paper and let him copy the 
sentence under his picture. The latter is perhaps the 
best method, as the child feels he is indeed making his 
own book, and he will be only too ready to copy the 
sentence the teacher will write for him at his own dicta- 
tion— Our new baby sleeps all day long,’ ‘ My dad is 
eating his dinner,” Thus reading and writing are not 
isolated activities, but are treated as complementary 
one to the other. 

As the days go on the child becomes more 
adventurous and begins to write himself, Some 
children plunge into sentences, others merely label their 
pictures with words, whilst others, not ready for writing or 
reading, are still content with their pictures. In any case 
a beginning has been made and, with encouragement 
from the teacher, the child soon begins to see that his 
pencil can write down his ideas as well as his chalk can 
draw them; his writing becomes a part of his picture. 
On the other hand, children of ten years of age have 
been known to draw a small vivid picture or diagram 
when they feel that words are inadequate to describe 
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what they want to express. Group handwork is still 
another example of classroom activities giving the 
impetus to early reading and writing experiences. A 
teacher observed children playing at running a café 
during their free-play period and seized the opportunity 
of helping them to develop the idea more fully. The 
groups were three in number—the wood group, the 
clay group, the paint group. The wood group 
made tables, chairs, trolleys; the clay group made 
cups, saucers, plates and vases; the paint group made 
wall-paper, floor covering, decorations on menu cards. 
It should be noted how much more purposeful, at this 
stage, is the use of the basic materials than in the 
examples previously given. A distinct development can 
be seen from the making of isolated objects by in- 
dividuals to the more co-operative work of older 
children. Many opportunities for reading and writing 
grow from such a ©centre-of-interest,’ for instance, the 
writing of price lists and menus, the preparation of 
hand-bills advertising the café, the making of notices 
such as * Dogs not admitted,’ “We close at 7 o'clock. 

Again, children’s conversations may be recorded by 
the teacher in the form of simplified reading-books or 
wall-newspapers in which the children will recognise 
the accounts of their own doings. 

Stories, especially the repetitive ones, provide rich 
reading materials, and may be used in a variety of ways. 
The teacher may,tell the story as а whole for no other 
purpose than for the enjoyment of its humour and 
rhythm. But sometimes © flash-cards’ introducing the 
characters in the story are used and the story is re-told, 
the teacher holding up the cards at the appropriate 
times. If this is done care must be taken not to break 
into the story to spoil it as an artistic whole. Assuming 
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the story is The Gingerbread Boy, in the lesson following 
the telling of it the children can paint pictures of the 
little old woman and the little old man, the horse, the 
cow, and other characters, the appropriate phrase 
being written underneath. The story may then be 
acted by the children, the characters wearing their own 
labels, and changing them as the Parts are changed. 
Thus a reading and writing vocabularly is being built 
up on a basis of play experience. The children are 
introduced, not to words giving the story of an ox, a 
hen in a pen, but to sentences, phrases, and words 
which they themselves have used or encountered in 
their daily round at school and at home. The engine, 
the aeroplane, the house, or the shop which they make 
and play with, are the subjects of the first written and 
printed matter with which they become familiar. The 
spoken and printed words are recognised as alternative 
means of expressing the same thoughts and experiences. 
In telling the Story of the gingerbread man, the 
teacher could have pictures to show at each stage :— 


| The cat The dog The horse 
ШЕ 

e yarı The little 

The cow full of fowls old woman 

The little The ginger- 

old man The fox СЕА Јо 


_ These may be strung together to make a large 
Picture-book for children to pore over, or again they 
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may be separated and worn by the different children 
dramatising the story. Similarly, the various stage 
properties can be labelled, the waste-paper basket 
becoming the churn in which the clever little pig hides, 
and the chairs arranged to indicate where his house is, 
and so forth. 

It has already been mentioned that some children 
show an interest in printed sentences and words them- 
selves, apart from a game, at quite an early stage. 
They may invent further games by matching the cards 
with the objects to which they refer. These games 
should be freely encouraged as they assist children to 
practise the recognition of sentences and thus pave the 
way for the first steps in reading. 

During this period, then, a child’s progress towards 
reading is limited to the recognition of sentences 
immediately to be associated with objects or actions. 
Some children will, however, already be able to recog- 
nise sentences without going through the matching 
process. Others may find matching games helpful. 
For instance, the sentence-cards may be mixed up in a 
game of snap. A child chooses a sentence, holds up the 
card to the view of the others, reads it aloud, and then 
shuffles it with the other cards. The cards are then 
held up to view, one after another. When the card 
bearing the chosen sentence appears, the first child to 
shout ‘Snap’ chooses the next sentence. In another 
game, the children, each, holding а sentence-card, 
listen for their sentence to be called out. Each in turn 
‘runs to the front as he hears his sentence, and holds it 
for the others to see. Children who can place, correctly, 
required sentence-cards in their proper place on the 
weather-reports sheet are showing that they can dis- 
tinguish whole sentences without the aid of a corre- 
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bulary will be restricted to the number of words 
already encountered and remembered. 

It is very helpful in using the first reading-book to 
tell the story it contains in serial form, using sentence- 
cards and pictures, and possibly figures, to familiarise 
them with the sentences. The general gist of the narra- 
tive and many of the words and sentences used in 


presenting the story will thus be familiar before the book 
itself comes into use. 


Finally, the number of known words, and the com- „ 


binations of letters which make these words, become so 
extended that the child realises that letters are keys to 
the sounds of words.* New words are now tackled 
without the help of a familiar context, and the child is 
really able to read. But, of course, this stage does not 


occur until books have been used by the child for some 
time. 


* See example referred to on page 17. 
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PROBLEMS THAT ARISE 


Age at which formal reading should begin depends on individual development. 

Writing considered as complement to reading—the drawing of letters an aid 
to recognition—script and cursive handwriting—the Decroly method of teaching 
writing by memorising the shape of words. 

The claims of phonic word building and of visual memory as aids to spelling 
—knowledge of the familiar pattern the best guide to spelling many words in 
Дашы еш and spelling unfamiliar words—dealing with special difficulties 
in spelling, 

Choice of vocabulary and distribution of new words in our activity readers— 
selection of subject matter and illustrations in these books. 


THERE are certain problems on the practical side that 
every teacher of reading meets with sooner or later. 
Educationalists have written fully on some of these, 
and experienced practitioners have experimented. 
But there remains some uncertainty as to their solution, 
while about many there is a good deal of controversy. It 
is proposed, therefore, to deal in this chapter with some 
of the points, arising out of the teaching of reading, 
that have most commonly come under discussion. 

The age at which children should start to read is 
one of these points. The older practice was to begin 
teaching the rudiments of reading as soon as children 
entered school. Fifty years ago it was no uncommon 
spectacle to see sixty to eighty children reciting in 
unison ‘A for apple, B for bun,’ and so forth, some of 
the children being no more than three years old. 
Later on, school entrance was deferred until the child’s 
fifth birthday, but it was considered that formal 
reading should begin even at this age. By this time the 
phonic system of reading was in full swing, and as soon 
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as the children took their places in school they began to 
learn the letters and their sounds. The introduction 
of nursery schools has saved younger children from this 
early drudgery, and it has been now generally accepted 
that six years of age is usually soon enough to begin any 
kind of formal work. Recent educational experiments, 
chiefly in America, have indicated that children who 
begin to learn reading as late as seven years are likely 
to be as far advanced at eight as those who started at 
five years. This looks as though the time-lag with slow 
starters may be due to incompatible study at too early 
an age. It is certainly true that many children who 
leave infant schools at the age of seven years unable to 
read have often, by the end of the first year in the 
primary school, overcome this disability without 
apparent difficulty. Some primary-school teachers 
have attributed this development to superior methods of 
teaching, but since it has been known to occur among 
groups of children who have been taught by the same 
teacher in both stages, it is necessary to find some other 
explanation. It is probable that these children have 
failed during their early stages of schooling because 
they were not ready to learn, and have therefore 
developed rather later than is usual with children 
who learn in a more normal way. It was Quintillian 
who said, ‘There are those who hold that children 
under seven should not be instructed in book learning,’ 
and the wisdom of that saying holds good to-day for 
the majority of children. With those children who wish 
to read at a very early stage and who pick up the rudi: 
ments almost unconsciously, the case is very different. 
They can happily be left to proceed at their own pace, 
but it does not necessarily follow that these children 
will have abnormally high intelligence, or that ethers, 
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slower to learn, will be less well endowed. In fact, the 
answer to the question as to when reading proper should 
begin depends on the development of the individual 
child, and the mental age to which he has attained.* 

The teaching of writing is another subject that raises 
problems. Cursive or script-writing, print script or 
joined script, lines or no lines, pencils or crayons, have 
all proved controversial possibilities. Without en- 
tering fully into these controversies, it is useful here to 
consider some of the major factors involved. 

Writing is a means of expression as much as speech. 
It is a complement of reading, and should begin 
when reading begins. The mechanical effort required 
to write a word already encountered in reading helps to 
fix the impression of its shape, muscular and visual 
memory combining to overcome the initial difficulties 
of recognition and reproduction. Thus at the very 
first attempt at writing, children, still unable to 
read, will laboriously copy а sentence or notice such 
as ‘Wet Paint, or, ‘ Please do not touch, treating 
itas drawing rather than writing. The child's own 
efforts to copy the sentence the teacher has written for 
him, ‘This is my house” or ‘This is my Daddy 
digging in the garden,’ give him pleasure and con- 
fidence. ‘It’s all my own work,’ he avers. One can 
hardly call it writing. He is simply drawing shapes 
similar to those he sees in the copy. All the same, 
these crude efforts have value. By accepting reading 


and writing as related forms of expression he avoids 


° the danger of approaching writing, with its mechanical 


difficulties, as a new and difficult process. 


* Watts’ Language and Mental Development ој Children points out 
that part of Ane development depends on how far the child 
perceives the relationship of letter arrangement. 
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Various types of handwriting have from time to time 
been advocated as being most advantageous. Script- 
writing was introduced to help children to form 
letters easily, and it was thought that script would 
tie up more readily with print than the cursive style, 
making the link between the written and printed 
word. It was also thought that script produced less 
strain and physical effort because each letter could be 
formed by the combination of stroke and circle or part 
ofacircle. In addition, it was claimed that it made for 
greater legibility in after years. Recently, however, 
there has been a swing back to cursive writing, due 
largely to the teaching of Miss Marion Richardson, 
whose books on writing and writing-patterns drew 
attention to pattern and rhythm as essential qualities 
in fine handwriting. Her illustrations and examples of 
early pattern work as a preliminary to writing aroused 
much thought, and her work has considerably influenced 
the teaching of handwriting, The emphasis on the 
importance of working on wholes, not parts, is indicated 
in this return to cursive handwriting. From the 
beginning, stress is laid on concentration on the flow 
of the whole word. Any copying that is done, as, 
for instance, in the example earlier referred to, should 
lead the children to envisage whole words, phrases and 
sentences, 

In this connection Decroly has made a valuable 
contribution to the teaching of writing. Working on 
the Decroly method, children are expected to form a 
mental picture of a sentence written on а card or the* 
blackboard. The sentence is exposed to view for a 
short time and then withdrawn, the children tracing 
the letters with their fingers in the air, using large arm 
movements. Then the origina] is once more exposed 
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to view to allow the children to correct their own 
impressions. The sentence -is again withdrawn and 
the children repeat the movements or, alternatively, 
make movements of writing with their fingers on the 
surface of table or desk. Finally, the children write 
the sentence with pencil or chalk on paper and imme- 
diately check or correct their attempt from the original 
copy. There can be no doubt that a habit of conscious 
memorising is encouraged by such a method. The 
motor movements associate themselves from the first 
with the visual memory of the form of the words. In 
this way the association of visual and grapho-motor 
memory forms the basis of writing and correct 
spelling. 

Methods of teaching spelling are perhaps the most 
hotly debated of all the questions discussed by practical 
teachers. There are teachers who cannot admit that 
spelling may be taught by any method which omits the 
early practice of phonic word-building. Others would 
dismiss entirely the value of any classification of words 
into phonic word-families. Before we commit our- 
selves to either extreme the fact should be noted that 
many children in the early stages of writing spell with- 
out any conscious sounding of words or syllables. The 
pattern of a familiar word stamps itself so firmly upon 
the memory that it is reproduced as a whole picture ın 
the process of writing it; and the effort of writing the 
word or sentence deepens the impression already 
formed. For this reason, the practice of copying 

"sentences made familiar by daily contact is extremely 

important. At a later stage of development children 

trying to reproduce in writing words which are not 

completely familiar certainly may rely on a process 

of pkonic analysis, and this analysis may take place 
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without previous knowledge of a formal system of 
phonic rules. But they are, at the same time, building 
on the many memory patterns of words already 
impressed on their minds. Moreover, in English, 
where spelling ‘rules’? are either too numerous 
or too unreliable to help and where knowledge of 
derivation is the ultimate guide, memory is the best 
aid.  Liquefy, solidify, sinecure, furniture, policy, 
folly, parasite, incite, sword, soared, opportunity, 
operation, words with spelling difficulties such as these 
are so numerous in our language that an attempt to 
apply rules is more often likely to hamper than to help 
the pupil in his attempt to reproduce them. It is 
probable that the recognition of new words in reading 
is normally accomplished by the same mental processes 
as those which come into play in spelling imperfectly 
remembered words. No System of rules could enable 
the pupil to read such words as yacht, quay, key, whoop, 
cupboard, ceiling or even such frequently recurring 
words as father, should, was, door. Knowledge ofa 
familiar pattern is a much safer guide. 

In the earlier stages of learning, most new words 
are recognised because of their constant recurrence in 
the reading-matter presented to the children. Later, 
the more uncommon words are guessed from their 
context or else the child enquires what they are, This 
procedure is likely to work whatever method of teaching 
reading may be employed, for, as the total number of 
familiar words increases, the children see for them- 
selves that certain combinations of letters constantly 
recur, just as common words recur. Syllables or letter- 
combinations stamp themselves upon the visual 
memory just as whole words and sentences do in the 
first stages of reading. At this stage the pupils 
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undoubtedly carry out some process of synthesis, 
that is, they build up new words from their memory of 
previously encountered phonic letter-combinations. 
Lessons on phonic analysis and synthesis may helpfully 
be given if necessity makes itself felt. 

Certain words seem to offer difficulty to many chil- 
dren both in recognition and spelling. It is a common 
experience that some children will write was for saw 
and vice versa, ot for to, pu for up. Similar misplace- 
ments of letters occur in longer words. The best 
remedy is the constant writing of sentences which have 
occurred in the reading-matter, not as an exercise in 
copying, but in the course of some other piece of work 
in which writing is necessary.* 

The vocabulary used in our activity readers 
has been compiled in accordance with certain accepted 
educational and psychological principles. The 
material offered is based on the normal activities of 
children who, in their play, cook, shop, wash, keep 
house, pretend to go camping, keep pets and play 
traditional games in a city street or country farmhouse, 
whether in school or out. The suitability of the 
reading material provided has been tried out on 
classes of ordinary school-children with success, and 
they respond to it as a familiar picture of their own 
interests and activities at home and at school. The 


. * Writing out misspelt words, a practice still used in some 
junior and secondary schools, is meant to sharpen the impression 
of the correct pattern and obliterate the pattern of the wrong 
“опе. But as the ‘look’ of individual words, apart from the 


context, is of little value to the speller, a good deal of energy is 
wasted, and only part of the activities that should be employed 
are engaged. In any case, words may be repeatedly misspelled 
even after consistent ‘writing out’ and then obviously some other 
method is needed. Extreme cases of spelling difficulty should be 
referréd, where possible, to an Educational Psychologist. 
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conversations in the text are based on the conversations 
of normal children engaged in similar pursuits. 

An important principle in early reading practice is 
that the number of new words used should be increased 
very gradually, and that there should be constant 
repetition of the same words in the reading-matter so 
that the shape of such words may become familiar to 
the eye. In compiling these books care has been taken 
to reduce the number of words to the minimum com- 
patible with sense and interest. Although it may 
appear that a large number of different words is 
introduced into any one of the first four books, it will 
be found that many of the same words recur in each 
of the others, and a sufficient number of the commonest 
words of everyday speech is included to enable the 
children to tackle new reading-matter with confidence. 
‘Having read all four of the books, the children will 
have acquired a working vocabulary of about four 
hundred of the most frequently used words in the situa- 
tions concerned, 

The other books in this series are also produced in 
sets of four, all of any one group being of approximately 
equal difficulty and dealing with subjects of interest 
common to children of the age most likely to read them. 
Thus the second group deals with keeping house and 
shopping, and the third series introduces the somewhat 
wider interests of the slightly older children, and deals 
` with camping, keeping pets, games end puppets. 

Very careful consideration has been given to the 
question of illustrations. Pictures are important 
because they Tepresent a stage between actual living 
experience and its expression in the printed word; they 
Correct the word with the thing. The picture, there- 
fore, must reveal truly the experience or represent the 
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object which it illustrates. The artists have co-operated 
throughout with the editors of the books. The 
proportion of illustrative matter is generous, and the 
pictures constitute an important factor, not only in 
the general attractiveness of the volumes, but in their 
vital function, of acting as a clue to the text. 

The size of the type, the spacing and the arrange- 
ment of the lines, so that sentences and phrases may be 
easily read as logical units, are features to which careful 
thought has been given. The eye movements of 
children have been considered and the production 
planned so that unnecessary fatigue is avoided in 
reading the text. 


CHAPTER V 
BACKWARD READERS 


Importance of the problem—backwardness in reading as affecting the whole 
personality—possible effects in educational failure, delinquency, neurosis. 

Multiple causes of backwardness—hence the need for an individual approach. 
Importance of restoring self-respect—the need Jor incentive and interest—for 
methods which make for perceptible progress. 


Suggested methods for using our activity readers, putting these principles into 
practice. 
In any group of children there are likely to be some who 
do not learn to read as easily as the others, so that in 
most junior schools, and in some secondary modern 
schools, there may be boys and girls who will be reading 
at little beyond the infant level, if that. Naturally, 
the older the child is, the more serious the problem. 
ТЕ is not only that his other school work is held 
up if he cannot read (and this means being unable to 
write anything beyond copying), but that the continued 
experience of failing at what other children do quite 
easily is bound to affect his personality asa whole. His 
discouragement and sense of inferiority may show 
themselves in various ways, in a hopeless acceptance of 
the fact, ‘I can’t do it, which ‘in itself impedes 
progress, or in an aggressive, ‘I don’t care,’ attitude 
which is very difficult to surmount. Often he seeks 
to compensate for loss of self-respect by trying to gain 
success in anti-social ways. The relation between 
educational backwardness and delinquency is now well 
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established.* Less obvious, but equally serious, is the 
number of children who find escape from failure in 
school in mild ailments, vague pains, headaches, sick- 
ness, which, not serious in themselves, yet serve as an 
excuse for not doing well at school. A backward child 
is seldom wholly happy and confident, so for his own 
sake, as well as for the sake of society, which later will 
have to deal with the neurotic or delinquent he may 
become, the problem of backwardness should be 
tackled as early as possible, and with all the skill avail- 
able. That it is a skilled job, and not one for the least 
competent or least experienced teacher, is gradually 
becoming recognised, and some education authorities 
are encouraging teachers who are interested to take 
advantage of special courses of training which are 
available from time to time. These courses are most 
valuable, but failing such expert help, any trained 
teacher who is interested and intelligent can do a great 
deal to help backward readers. Those teachers who 
are making use of the special series of our activity 
readers, designed for the use of the older child whose 
reading ability is still at a low level, may find it useful 
to consider the main cause of backwardness. 
Investigations into the causes of backwardness show 
that it is seldom that a child’s difficulty can be traced 
to one cause only. Backwardness in school work may to 
some extent be due to what happened in school, but, in 
most cases, physical, social, and emotional factors must 
also be considered. A normal child learns less well if he 
^is ill nourished or lacks sleep, if he hears poorly, or if 
septic tonsils or teeth sap his energy, and also if he is 
insecure or frightened, or if his home environment is 


* See Burt, The Young Delinquent, and Moodie, The Doctor and 


the Difficult Child. 
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illiterate or takes little interest in his progress. Norm- 
ally, however, a child can stand up against one or two 
such handicaps; there are few indeed for whom all 
conditions of life are entirely favourable. It is when 
there are a number of such factors working together, 
especially if in addition the child has low intelligence 
or has missed some schooling, that the situation becomes 
serious. 

Since the factors causing backwardness are many, 
each child who fails may do so because of a different 
combination of adverse circumstances. This means 
that, in helping such children, each one must be con- 
sidered as an individual, with his own problems and 
needs. The teacher must begin, therefore, by focusing 
attention on the child, rather than on his reading. The 
individual approach is here essential. 

With these main considerations continually in mind 
to prevent the too easy labelling of children as ‘ types,’ 
with corresponding rule-of-thumb methods of helping 
them, it becomes possible to consider backward 
readers as falling roughly into three groups, each with 
its own special needs and problems. It becomes 
possible, also, to see that all these groups have certain 
needs in common, and that we can therefore make 
certain definite suggestions for helping all such children. 

In the first group are children whose intelligence is 
below average, whose development is late and often 
limited, and whose school work therefore will never 
reach an average level. These children are frequently, 
however, much more backward than they need be. 
Most children, given opportunity for free and purposeful 
activity, for looking at books and discovering for 
themselves that reading adds interest to life, want to 
read by the time their mental age is six and a. half. 
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Innately dull children do not reach this level of develop- 
ment until they are actually seven or eight. If they 
are asked to tackle the mechanics of reading before 
they are ready, they are discouraged, and often inert, 
because they cannot get on as quickly as the others. 
When, at the chronological age of five or six, these 
duller children are made to analyse words into letters 
they are often facing what is, for them, an impossible 
task. The ability to analyse develops later than the 

_ability to perceive and remember wholes. Often 
children of ten, eleven and twelve are found who are 
still unable to distinguish some letters from others or to 
tell their sound equivalents, not because no attempt has 
been made to teach them, but because the attempt was 
made too soon and they were therefore unable to 
profit by the teaching. 

The second group are children of average, or even 
superior, intelligence, who are nevertheless backward in 
reading. These are children who ‘could do better,’ 
and whose failure is not due to lack of ability. Some 
of them have been confused by frequent changes of 
school, teacher, and method or by long absences from 
school. Some may suffer from physical defects of 
sight, hearing, or speech, or from general lack of 
vitality, or there may be disturbed emotional states 
of anxiety, insecurity, unhappiness. A few may have 
special innate difficulties in the mental processes 
needed for reading. Whatever appears to be the main 
cause, however, it is probable that on investigation 
there will be found a number of causes all contributing 
to the backwardness. 

There is, thirdly, a small group containing children of 
exceptionally superior intelligence. These children 
are often ready to read at four, or earlier, and if for any 
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reason this has been prevented or discouraged, they may 
find great difficulty in mastering the mechanics of 
reading at a later date. 

Whatever the causes of backwardness, and whatever 
the child’s grade of intelligence, if he has reached the 
junior stage without being able to read it is obvious that 
he has been in school for some years, failing every day. 
The cumulative effects of such failure combine to pro- 
duce an emotional attitude towards the whole reading 
process which makes success more and more difficult in 
spite of every effort that child or teacher may put into 
it. The problem is no longer a difficulty in teaching 
so much as a personality difficulty, and this must be 
recognised and tackled before any progress can be 
made.* One of the most compelling needs of these 
children is to feel that effort is worth-while, that reading 
is actually interesting. No learning in any subject can 
take place without some motive or incentive, and the 
teacher must therefore take advantage of any available 
interest which the child has already established, even 
if this is only an interest in comics or film stars. 
Once reading interest is aroused it can be used to 
develop further interests. Many backward readers 
are too busy resenting the ‘kids’ books’ with which 
they are presented to attend to the business of 
reading. 

It is likewise of importance that they should he 
assured that, in spite of years of failure, they can learn 
toread. It is usually wise, therefore, to discard entirely 
reading-books or material which have been associated’ 
with lack of success in the past. A child who had 
laboured with infant reading-cards sometimes makes 
progress on first having a book, or a child to whom a 

* See Schonell: Backwardness in the Basic Subjects. '* 
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book means ‘can’t read’ can often make a fresh 
beginning with flash-cards and other apparatus. 

Lastly, it is essential for these children to realise that 
they are making perceptible progress. Children know 
they are progressing when they can add to their 
reading vocabulary—that is, to the number of words 
they can recognise without hesitation or uncertainty. 

The Hrapway series of our activity readers— 
books about the Air, the Sea, the Town, and the 
Country—are specially designed to meet these needs. 
The subject-matter is interesting and worthy of the 
consideration of children of nine years of age and up- 
wards. The association of words with pictures and 
diagrams makes possible the acquisition of a reading 
vocabulary, and also makes it possible for children to 
rediscover and recognise words they have temporarily 
forgotten. The repetition of the earlier picture-word 
vocabulary in the later more sustained reading not only 
consolidates word recognition, but enables the children 
to perceive their own progress; words which they did 
not know at the beginning of the book are now familiar 
and useful. Most backward readers who have been 
taught to read on the phonic method have no basic read- 
ing vocabulary, and while they are trying to * build ° 
every word the sense and meaning of what they are 
reading are lost. The child who reads * They lived in 
a four-roomed house ’ as ‘ They lived in a four-roomed 
cottage ° was certainly making a mistake, but was it as 
serious as his neighbour’s mistake— They lived in a 
*four-roomed horse’? The second child may be said 
to have made a slip, but it was the first child who, in 
spite of his obvious error, was making something of 
his reading. 

The same principles underlie the work with backward 
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readers and the first teaching of younger children, but 
methods are modified, slowed down, or otherwise 
adapted to the age, intelligence, and needs of the older 
pupil.* The first need is always for interest and under- 
standing; that is, the impression and experience must be 
there to give rise to language, as is fully set forth in an 
earlier chapter. This means that spoken words must 
come before printed words. These three stages, in 
this order, (а) interest and meaning, (5) spoken 
language, (c) printed language, have been taken into 
account in compiling these books. 

The subject-matter of this series therefore relates to 
matters concerning which the children, especially boys 
(for there appears to be a far greater proportion of 
backward readers among boys than among girls), have 
already some knowledge and interest. They have ideas 
and attitudes which, although they may be expressed 
only with difficulty, may form the basis of further 
interest, and the first step in using the books is therefore 
to get some of these ideas put into words. Each 
lesson begins with discussion of the topic chosen, 
teacher and children contribute ideas, introduce and 
explain new terms, ask and answer questions. The 
pictures in the book, and the diagrams, as well as other 
pictures brought by the teacher or children, form a 
focus for attention. The teacher should have special 
knowledge of the subject beyond what is in the book, for 
the reading material is necessarily very simplified. The 
children will differ in response; some may be almost 
inarticulate and need much encouragement, while 
others will be full of ideas and may have detailed 
technical knowledge to contribute. 

When the interest is aroused, ideas and words are 

* See Schonell: Backwardness in the Basic Subjects. ^ 
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very near the surface of consciousness, easily to be 
called up when a clue is give. For instance, a boy who 
has been talking about submarines quickly recognises 
the word in the title of a picture, or if he is just able to 
spell out s-u-b he may guess the rest, and feel tri- 
umphantly his power to ‘ read ° a long word. 

_ Following the discussion, the chapter may be treated 
in different ways, as seem most useful to the teacher. 
The pictures should be examined, and new words read 
and identified in the text, and, if need be, old words 
revised, Then the text may be read by the group 
together with the teacher, or the children may be left 
to prepare the text silently, asking for help if need be, 
or in pairs, when a slightly quicker reader may help a 
slower. This is preferable to the more usual custom of 
getting a good reader to help a poor one, since two 
children at more nearly the same stage can go at their 
own pace, with fuller understanding of the difficulties, 
and there is not the danger of increasing the fecling of 
inferiority which the other method may entail. When 
a teacher has also to give attention to the average 
readers of a large class in addition to helping slow 
readers, this arrangement means that the backward ones 
will be purposefully occupied while she does so. 

The earlier lessons are short, so that they can be 
handled with a sense of completion. Emphasis should 
always be on the whole sentence or phrase and its 
meaning, and for this reason liberal help should be 
given with small connecting words, which are often the 
last to be well learned, and which may hold up the 
sense of the whole. 

The last stage includes accompanying activities and 
exercises designed to consolidate what has been read, 
to link up reading with writing, drawing, and acting, so 
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that visual recognition of the printed word is quickened, 
not only by hearing and speaking it, but also by 
reading and writing it in many different ways. The 
extent to which it is necessary to continue this practice 
depends largely ол the child's development. Some 
will require much more repetition and practice than 
others. Here the teacher must use her discretion, to 
make sure that enough practice has been given for the 
technique to be thoroughly grasped, and at the same 
time to avoid the kind of repetition that leads to dis- 
couragement and boredom. 

As far as possible, these extended activities should be 
self-helpful and self-corrective, since the backward 
reader has usually to be left to do a good deal by him- 
self. As has been said above, it is useful to let these 
children work in pairs, making their own flash-cards 
and testing each other, working out a new passage 
together, and so forth. There must, of course, be fre- 
quent attention from the teacher, and if the backward 
children form part of a large class it is better that a good 
deal of her attention should be spared for them. They 
are then left with purposeful work to do, instead of wait- 
ing for their turn till the end of the lesson, or, worse still, 
at play-time, or when the others are having games or 
handwork. Children will enjoy the extended activities 
given in the books as ‘things to do, and other 
exercises on the same lines can easily be devised. 
Moreover, they can be encouraged to make up exer- 
cises for themselves, and for each other. It is strongly 
recommended that children should be encouraged to 
compile their own dictionaries—that is, note-books 
tabulated in alphabetical order, in which they enter new 
words as they learn them. At first these can be accom- 
panied by thumbnail sketches for identification, and 
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the book can be used for reference when doing written 
work. 

Tn addition, the use of flash-cards for word recog- 
nition should be extended to phrases and short sentences, 
especially necessary for children who have developed 
“ word-by-word* reading habits. Small cards made 
In pairs or sets can be used for such games as “ Happy 
Families,’ ‘Snap,’ *Pelmanism, and others which 
can be played in pairs or small groups, in order to 
stimulate quick recognition. 

When the pupil has gained a certain amount of con- 

fidence and acquired a fair vocabulary of words which 
he can recognise easily, he usually reaches a stage where 
he needs to be given help in attacking new words, and 
some phonic practice becomes necessary. The extent 
to which this is done must vary with individual needs. 
For instance, a child who has long been failing with 
visual methods may often benefit by a complete change 
Ovenyto а phonic approach, while one brought up on 

sounds’ may do well to leave them alone until he can 
come back to them with renewed confidence and 
understanding. Some children even at the senior 


stage may be very uncertain of their letters and sounds: 
help here. It may 


the ‘ dictionary * work may be a 

also be useful to build up a picture alphabet, extending 
it to illustrations of different sounds for the same 
letter, and diphthong sounds. The making of such a 
book as if for a young child may rouse interest and 
provide at the same time for revision, as well as an 
Opportunity for ‘ saving face. The love of collecting 
and of making lists, which is natural at the junior 
Stage, often leads to considerable satisfaction in the 
making of such word lists. This also applies to 
further work on the ‘ dictionaries’ where vocabulary 
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lists, and series of © word-families ° can be built up. A 
new word, entered under its initial letter, can be 
entered also in its phonic group, and in its vocabulary 
list. For instance, ‘stoker’ is entered under ‘s,’ in 
the ‘ o-e ’ group, and in the list of ‘ men who work іп 
ships.’ ) 

Further practice can often be gained through word- 
building games, with boxes of small cardboard letters, 
again played in pairs; one child builds a word, the 
second identifies it, both write it down, the second alters 
a letter or builds a new word, the first identifies it, and 
so on. Numerous variations can be devised. 

Children should be given every opportunity for using 
words they have learned, in oral and in written work, 
by describing to others what they have read, by writing 
simple accounts, notes, directions, and so on; also by 
compiling their own readers, illustrated by themselves, 
for their own practice or for younger children. Teacher 
and pupils together can devise new activities. Once a 
child’s interest is enlisted in inventing new ways of 
helping himself to learn, the teacher’s problems are 
largely solved, although naturally the extent to which 
this is possible depends on the child’s grade of intelli- 
gence. 

It is important to remember that backward readers, 
especially if they are also dull, need to spend much 
longer at each stage of education than children who 
learn more easily. It is essential that all children, 
but the backward especially, should be given the 
opportunity to read alone, at their own rate. Fluency 
does not come easily to the less intelligent, and they 
must therefore be allowed to read alone books some- 
what easier than those they are reading with the teacher. 
This gives them a standard of fluency which they will 
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never attain if they are constantly struggling with books 
in which every other word has to be ‘ built’. It is for 
this reason that in this series of four books each is 
approximately at the same level. 

Before leaving this section we may reaffirm that the 
technique adopted in helping backward children is not 
necessarily different from that used with children learn- 
ing in normal circumstances, except that it is even more 
important to consider individual differences in learning. 
One must be ready to discard all theories about how 
a child ought to learn to read, in trying to discover how 
this particular child can learn. For instance, most 
children learn to read most easily, and intelligently, by 
a visual approach, and this is equally true of the back- 
ward ones, but the teacher must nevertheless be pre- 
pared to help a child who needs to begin entirely on 
phonic lines before he can make any progress. Re- 
membering, too, that inability to read means loss of 
self-confidence, the teacher may find that an older child 
gains much when he finds that he can build up a 
number of new words on the pattern of one he already 
encourages him to make collections 

in a way she might not use with 
She must also bear in mind that she 
is teaching a child of ‘junior’, or even ‘senior’ age, 
and that his interests, age, and abilities, as well as his 
previous history and special difficulties, must determine 


the methods used, 


knows, and so she 
of * word-families ° 
younger children. 
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THE LATER STAGES 


Developments that should follow learning to read—increase in command of 
language and in ability to understand language—acquiring fuller powers of 
expression through imaginative grasp of context—the importance of uninterrupted 
reading. 

Further values of reading—reading for information—responding to an art form 
when reading stories—imaginalive experiences through reading help to build up 
ideals. 


The early attitude to reading determines later attitude to literature—necessity 
Jor prolific silent reading and the provision of congenial reading matter. 


LEARNING to read has sometimes been likened to the 
mastery of a tool that, when correctly handled, enables 
the user to achieve many other things. This view, 
however, appears to ignore the possibility of the mental 
development that may take place at this period. It 
limits the achievement to that of technical proficiency, 
such as learning to type or to drive a car. Certainly 
there are technical sides to the matter, but if they be 
separated from the other activities involved in learning 
to read, a grave distortion of values follows. Learning 
to interpret printed symbols in an, environment of 
action and life is more like putting forth a springing 
shoot from a living plant than like handling a tool. 
The shoot is the result of the growth of the whole plant, 
a sign of vitality and an extension of its energy. The 
aspect of growth with which this book is concerned is 
the development of language abilities; the power to 
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use and understand the mother tongue which we call 
the power of expression. 

Earlier chapters have already stressed the importance 
of relating speaking and doing with reading in order to 
penetrate to the underlying impulses that stimulate all 
expression. A shrug or a grunt may be enough 
comment on something of little significance, but when 
the experience is greater, or the desire stronger, the 
speaker, we say, is ‘ bubbling over with the effort to 
tell it. That is, he is earnestly seeking for words to 
express his desires or impressions. The importance of 
any experience does, to a large extent, affect the 
language we use to express it. It has been shown how 
important experiences are likely to quicken speech in 
the young child. The work he is doing, the play he 
is engaged upon is a matter of supreme interest to him. 
Playing in the sand pile, knocking nails into a wooden 
boat, it is probable that he will talk of what he is doing. 
He will need to find words to help him to complete his 
actions, to record them, and, in reading about them 
later, to recall them with the same satisfaction he 
enjoyed in active play. The subject-material and the 
vocabulary in the books in this series have been 
specially selected to provide these experiences. 

This matter of expression, however, requires a closer 
consideration, not only in the first stages of reading, but 
as it may affect language abilities later on. We have 
to ask ourselves how vocabulary is increased, how a 
varied and elastic use of sentence patterns is achieved, 

*how the choice of words becomes wider, how idioms 
come to be used effectively, how, in short, language 
becomes more and more expressive. 

In many instances, the answer, no 
readily given: the child hears these wor 
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of expression, spoken by those among whom he lives, 
and he ‘ picks up’ these language habits as he goes 
along. But this is not wholly the case, especially for 
children who hear little significant speech in the home. 
Reading may help self-expression and command of 
language greatly if the attitude towards books is right; 
and it may contribute still further in another way as 
reading capacity increases. The stage of wanting to 
read only about himself and his own doings is soon 
passed, and the child goes on to read about experiences 
that may not actually have happened to him, but have 
happened to other children like himself or to animals 
acting as human beings. He imagines these happenings, 
language to create what is to him reality. Tt is im fact 
his own ‘experience’; more, or less, real to him in 
proportion to the vitality of his reactions, This, 
indeed, is what happens to us all in reading works of 
literature; we take in or miss what is there in 
proportion to our sensibility. Moreover, the writer, to 
impress us with the truth and reality of the experience, 
must use words with more discrimination and greater 
potency than in casual conversation. It follows that 
the reader, either a child or an adult, is brought into 
contact with this discriminating use of language through 
the very fact that he is reacting to its influence. Later 
in his education the child will come to the time when he 
will be conscious of the way language is used and for 
what purposes it is used. For the time being it is 
enough that he should be increasing his range in this 
business of responding to language; that he should be 
mastering more words, and becoming familiar with 
more varied forms of expression. , 
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These early stages of reading are sometimes described 
as ‘Forming the reading habit’. The habit can, 
obviously, be a mechanical one, with regard for content 
as a secondary consideration; but, if other activities 
are engaged dependent on response to the content, a 
great deal more is being achieved." To ask questions 
on content in order to test accurate reading is to turn it 
into a memory test and to lose sight of the end in view. 
How many adults would stand up to this test? Моша 
not such a practice immediately break the thread of 
interest? If tests of this kind are used we are deadening 
the very impulses we should be seeking to stimulate— 
that is, towards closer attention to meaning and greater 
absorption in the reading matter. In the early stages 

the all-important thing is that nothing should interfere 
with children’s desire to read and their pleasure zm 
reading: anything further that is done in connection 
with reading, such as acting or pictorial illustration, 
should be towards this end. : 

Expression, then, is not only concerned with the 
spoken word, it is also a matter of understanding and 
taking in meaning when reading. The words and 
phrases used, the way in which the language is organ- 


ised, should stimulate an imaginative emotional 
response. One knows that something of this kind is 
taking place by the silence, the facial expression of a 
child, listening to or reading a good story: thc peremp- 
tory ‘ go on with the story ? is an age-old demand. If 
the response is warm and urgent, vocabulary will be 

ay, that is, by constantly 


acquired in the natural w stat 
meeting new words and new forms of expression in а 
To illustrate from one of the most 


variety of contexts. c S 
cherished classics of childhood, read, certainly, by mos 
than that we have in 


children at a slightly later age 
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mind at this point, but simple enough to serve as an 
example, here is a passage from The Wind in the 
Willows— The Rat and the Mole, lost in the Wild 
Wood, pulled up weary, dispirited and hopelessly at 
sea. ‘Dispirited’ and ‘at sea? may well be words 
and phrases strange to the child who reads and listens 
to the story. But he is alive to the drama of the story, 
he is aware of the plight of the two benighted animals. 
The sentence that follows happens to be one that gives a 
concrete description of their state: * They were aching 
with fatigue and bruised with tumbles; they had fallen 
into several holes and got wet through; the snow was 
getting so deep that they could hardly drag their little 
legs through it, and the trees were thicker and more like 
each other than ever. There seemed to be no end to 
this wood, and no beginning, and no difference in it, 
and, worst of all, no way out.’ No dictionary meaning 
of the unfamiliar words and phrases first encountered 
could convey meaning as convincingly as in this way; 
the situation is so keenly felt, so exactly realised, that 
the meanings of ‘ dispirited * and ‘ at sea’ are implicit. 
It is not possible here to carry this theme farther or to 
do more than to point out that an individual's powers 
of thinking, assessing, and perceiving are greatly 
influenced by the formative effect of language upon 
his mind. At this point it is enough to indicate that 
growth in relation to language and personality, 
towards the development of which reading is but one 
step, covers a large field and is a continuous process. 
It is therefore of first importance to secure the right 
attitudes in children at the outset; to provide time 
for reading, encouragement of prolific silent reading; 
and supplies of easily handled and congenial books 
(with constant persuasion to tackle more difficult 
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reading material) following the first stages of learning 
to read. Е 

In the last two groups of these series of activity 
readers we have sought to provide such books. 
At the same time we have realised that supplies 
of reading material at this level are easily procured, 
and a suitable library to meet the varied tastes 
and interests of individual children can readily be 
set up. From this stage onwards progress should be 
speedy and an attitude of self-reliance and increasing 
enjoyment should develop. Failure to achieve these 
attitudes is failure indeed. Instead there may easily 
develop a distaste for reading, bred of the plodding 
labour and lack of incentive at the first stage. These 
harmful associations may have effects that will clog 
progress all through school life and remain long after 
childhood is past. 

Up to this point we have been dealing with that part 
of learning to read that directly affects expression and 
command of language. There remains another aspect, 
a consideration of the value of content to the reader. 

One sometimes hears the suggestion that it would be 
as well to include some instruction and to use informa- 
tive material in early reading-books. ' Children might 


as well learn something uscful while they are mastering 


the technique.’ Old-fashioned reading-books of a 


century ago often followed this policy. 

Apart from other considerations relevant to choice of 
material, dealt with at length in earlier chapters, it is 
not to be disputed that reading for information 1s an 
excellent motive, but only if the information is of 
immediate use or interest to the child. If congenial 
activities are being provided there should be constant 


oppertunity for this kind of reading, for finding out how 
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things are done, say for some piece of handwork, for 
checking observation about pets or birds, possibly; in 
fact for getting to know something. The proud ‘1 
found it in a book’ as assertion of truth is, indeed, a 
landmark of progress. Discovering that a book can 
tell one something one wants to find out is to discover in 
part the power of the written word, and every encourage- 
ment should be given a child this way inclined. At the 
earlier stage of reading, however, a book should gener- 
ally be a story-book, because the taste for listening to, 
and reading stories is universal. We often accept 
this fact in a general way without necessarily con- 
sidering the reasons for it and the conclusion we may 
draw from them, What is the lure in a story, whether 
heard or read? Why does it incite so much interest 
and attention? What advantages, other than those of 
a pleasant pastime, are gained by constant story- 
telling, constant story-reading? What is it that 
children ask of literature (for in their stories they find 
the clue to literature), and what accounts for the satis- 
faction it arouses in them? 

There is the abounding curiosity of childhood, of 
course; fascination for detail, when relevant and sig- 
nificant, an appetite for the dramatic, sympathy with 
the humour or the pathos of situation and character, a 
delicate appreciation and enjoyment of fantasy, a 
zest for the mysterious, a taste for high romance and 
adventure and the rest. To mention these is a common- 
place. It is not such a commonplace to remember that 
a good story, like good fiction, is drawn from the stuff 
of life, but it is selected and arranged in such a way that 
it has unity and completion: the ravelling and un- 
ravelling of the threads, suspense, climax, and the 
rounding off to a close. Witness the movement cf the 
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story, what we call the form, in Cinderella, The 
Prodigal Son, The Ugly Duckling, The Wind in the Willows, 
and the way the end completes their unity. It is Blake 
who writes of * bending oneself to a joy. The bending 
oneself to a story, that is, responding to its movement 
and form, is to have contact, however unknowingly, 
with art. 
Greater than all these in importance, however, is the 
way the best stories provide nourishment for hero- 
worship and aspiration, reaching to the innermost 
recesses of mind and heart. At the simplest level this 
may be exhibited in action. ‘I am Robin Hood,’ 
cries the child, hot-foot from hearing the story, and 
draws an imaginary bow. A symbolic gesture, for 
in his heart he is all the heroes he reads about in turn: 
as daring, as wily, as enduring, as tremendous. He 
needs a whole field of imaginative experiences of this 
nature to build up his ideals, to discover the qualities 
in conduct and action that he can most admire, most 
ardently aspire to. Experience in actual life in this 
particular instance cannot make up for lack of these 
imaginative experiences. They seldom excite such 
strong feeling and their range is not so extensive. The 
recognition of the influence literature may exert has, 
rather surprisingly, occasioned the suggestion that only 
desirable characters and situations should be presented 
to children. It would be impossible, even if it were 
advisable, to condition development by presenting only 
the finest action, only the noblest character. The 
"Wicked Stepmother and the Ugly Sisters are ‘in the 
story ' and cannot be eliminated. 
We now come to the core of the matter. The claim 
iation of literature 


of the story as a preliminary apprect 
is farereaching. It is the field of exercise for expressive- 
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ness, holding out the right incentives, stimulating 
motives from a natural source. At the same time it 
affects development on other sides. It has a vital 
function in feeding the imaginative needs of children 
in certain definite ways. No plea is made here for 
exaggerating the value of pure fancy. There is a way- 
ward and delightful inventiveness, inconsequent and 
sometimes trivial, found in some children, but likely 
to be a passing phase. At the stage of development 
with which we are now concerned, imagination may be 
said to be the ability to transport oneself for the moment 
into another place, into the soul and skin of another 
person while under the spell of a story; and with 
enough conviction of reality to prompt the lively 
emotional reactions that are necessary for full growth. 
If the foundations be well and truly laid in childhood 
these imaginative powers will develop to a more 
sensitive degree and react to more complex demands 
both in school and in adult life. 

The early years of reading offer an opportunity that 
no thinking teacher can disregard. There can rarely 
be too much story-telling, or too much time spent on 
preparation and selection by the teacher. And it 
should go on till children can read fairly fluently for 
themselves. After that reading must take its own 
course according to the facilities and the encourage- 
ment provided. The technical achievement has taken 
place in a sympathetic setting. The most productive 
period is about to begin. 
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